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FLOWERS AND THEIR UNBIDDEN 

GUESTS. 
TuosE who are familiar with Mr Darwin’s charm- 
ing work on the Fertilisation of Orchids, and who 
have watched the progress of physiological botany 
since its publication in 1862, cannot fail to be 
struck with the abundance of evidence which has 
been adduced in support of his broad generalisa- 
tion, that ‘Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilisa- 
tion.” In the vegetable world, observation has 
been constantly accumulating proof of the neces- 
sity of intercrossing with independent sources of 
life for the preservation and multiplication of 
species, 

Self-fertilisation, it may be here mentioned, lies 
in the production of fruitful germs by a single 
flower. Cross-fertilisation implies the production 
of similar germs from different flowers of the same 
species ; and this necessitates the transference of 
the pollen from the anthers of one flower to the 
stigma of another. The chief agents in this work 
of cross-fertilisation, which is essential to the 
health and vigour of plants, are insects, Variety 
of form, and brilliancy of colour, and richness 
of odour in flowers are not provided only for the 
gratification of man. They have higher ends to 
serve in the economy of nature; and, except in 
the realms of poetical imagination, no flower is 
ever ‘born to blush unseen’ or ‘ waste its sweet- 
ness on the desert air.’ Attracted by their bright 
colours and sweet scents, insects feed upon the 
nectar which is secreted within the blossoms, and 
so become the means of transporting the pollen 
from flower to flower; and the contrivances by 
which they are induced to visit the nectaries, and 
thus secure the processes of fertilisation, are alike 
manifold and wonderful. 

Nature, however, must furnish means of protec- 
tion as well as of attraction. There are multitudes 
of insects which would prove highly injurious 
to flowers, by robbing them of their nectar with- 
out conferring any corresponding benefit in the 
work of fertilisation. The blossoms, therefore, 
must be protected from such visitants; and that 
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many curious contrivances exist for the exclusion 
of these unwelcome guests recent observations have 
shewn. As Darwin opened up a new and un- 
explored region by his observations on the attrac- 
tive properties of flowers, so Dr Kerner of Inns- 
briick, in a recent work on Flowers and their 
Unbidden Guests, has introduced us to a new field 
for interesting research, by pointing out some of 
the curious contrivances of Nature for guarding 
her treasures against the inroads of such insects 
as would effect only useless plunder. The ques- 
tions which are opened up by the study of such 
contrivances have wider bearings than any which 
have yet been followed out; such as the influence 
of structural development upon the variation of 
species, and consequently upon natural selection. 
Of this we may rest assured, that no morpho- 
logical characters are without some functional 
significance in the path of natural progress. But 
more extended observations on the biology of 
plants must be made before any very certain 
conclusions on such subjects can be reached. The 
chief result of Dr Kerner’s delightful work is 
to shew that as the presence of nectar in a flower 
furnishes conclusive evidence of cross-fertilisation 
through the agency of animal life, so, almost 
as certainly, will there be found some contrivances 
by which the nectar is preserved from attacks 
that would prove injurious to the continuance 
of the species. 

It may not be out of place here to remind 
our readers that they need not be deterred from 
the observation of these contrivances by the fear 
of scientific lore. The mastery of a few simple 
terms and details of botanical structure, with the 
aid of the beautiful plates which accompany Dr 
Kerner’s work, will enable the most unlearned to 
prosecute such investigations with ease, while the 
pleasure of their summer rambles will be enhanced 
a thousand fold. 

Some idea of the value of protective agencies 
may be formed by considering the extreme deli- 
cacy of many of the floral organs which are 
engaged in the work of fertilisation, Leaves are 
no less essential than flowers to the continuation 
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of a plant’s existence, for in them are formed the 
materials for the flower. A leaf, however, may 
be damaged by being partially eaten, or may 
undergo change by the production of galls, with- 
out any fatal effect to the whole, In the case of 
the organs within the blossom, their delicacy is 
such that the smallest change in size or shape, or 
the slightest disturbance through external influ- 
ences, during the period of fertilisation, may 
render the whole apparatus powerless to effect 
its purpose. In the common Louse-wort (Pedicu- 
laris), for example, when fertilisation takes place 
in the individual flower, the result seems to 
depend upon a single movement of the corolla. 
The upper petals of this flower form a beak- 
shaped tube, in which the dusty pollen will be 
found at the end of the blossoming period. The 
fertilisation then depends upon an angular move- 
ment of the corolla, by which the pollen is rolled 
upward through the tube to the stigma. This 
angular movement must be of definite strength to 
accomplish its purpose, and this would be rendered 
impossible, if the corolla were in any way injured 
or disturbed during the flowering period. Hence 
the necessity of protection from the injurious influ- 
ences of weather or the attacks of animals, In 
many species of plants the fatal effects, which 
would result from extensive destruction of leaves 
by animals, are guarded against by the presence of 
alkaloids, and other chemical compounds in the 
cellular juice, rendering them unpalatable. Many 
of the Soone grazing animals would sooner go 
without food than touch the leaves of these plants. 
Of the plants which form the staple food of her- 
bivorous animals, there will always be a sulli- 
ciency to secure their continuance after animal 
wants have been supplied ; but the question of 
leaf-preservation is of importance in its bearin: 
upon flowers, inasmuch as these are develope 
from the materials which the leaves supply. 

It is in flowers, however, that the most varied 
contrivances, for the preservation of their organs 
against the attacks of animals of all kinds, are to 
be found. In some we find the result obtained 
by the secretion of distasteful substances, such as 
alkaloids, resins, and ethereal oils, It is remark- 
able that, as a rule, herbivorous animals have a 
distaste for flowers. Any one may observe how 
carefully cattle and sheep avoid plucking most of 
the flowers which abound in their pasturage. The 
beauty of the blossoms has no attraction for 
them. The richness of the odours seems only to 
repel them. It is worthy of note, however, that it 
is only when the flowers are fresh that they 
are thus carefully avoided by ruminant animals. 
When their work is done and they are dried up, 
the chemical compounds which protected them in 
the field are either volatilised, or so changed that 
they lose their scent, and, mixed with hay, they 
are readily eaten. While however, the ethereal 
oils which abound in flowers render them repul- 
sive to grazing animals, they serve to attract 
| others, especially insects, whose visits are needful 
for the work of cross-fertilisation. 

Wingless animals are in all circumstances un- 
welcome guests to flowers. They reach the 
blossoms only by climbing ; and even if they did 
no harm to its organs while sucking the nectar, 
they frequently could not reach the flower of 
another plant without descending and crawling 


along the ground. This process, besides involving 
waste of time, would expose the pollen attached to 
them to the risk of being rubbed off, or destroyed 
by contact with soil or moisture. Moreover, these 
insects pay no heed to the kind of flowers which 
they visit. They pass from one to another indis- 
criminately, and it would thus be by mere chance 
that the pollen would reach another flower of the 
same species, It is a very remarkable fact that the 
winged insects which do the work of cross-fertilisa- 
tion confine themselves, in their rapid flight from 
flower to flower, to blossoms of the same species. 
The bee, for instance, will confine itself during a 
single journey to the flowers of one and the same 
species, and never seems tempted to turn to others 
till it has returned to the hive with its spoil. 

The most unwelcome, and yet the greediest of 
wingless insects, are ants. They are gifted with 
exceptional powers of smell, and are therefore 
attracted to any sweet substance from a great 
distance. Dr Kerner relates an interesting example 
of this. In the house of one of his colleagues at 
Innsbriick, some dried pears which were laid upon 
the ground-floor were immediately attacked by 
ants. To prevent their interference, the pears 
were transferred to a room on the second story ; 
but the following day the ants were busy at work. 
On investigation it was found that they had made 
their way up-stairs by means of a bell-wire, which 
communicated with the garden, and passed by the 
window of the room in which the pears were 
deposited. These busy little creatures, moreover, 
do not suspend their activity during the night, 
as is proved by observations on night-blooming 
flowers, while their perseverance is only equalled 
by their industry. 

To prevent the useless depredations of such 
insects, numerous protective contrivances exist. 
For instance, in Phygelius Capensis, a Cape flower 
which is rich in nectar, all access to the coveted 
food during the process of fertilisation is rendered 
impossible to insects like ants by the ovary form- 
ing, as it were, a plug at the base of the tubular 
corolla, while stronger insects can without difli- 
culty insert their probosces into the nectar pits. 
But so soon as fertilisation takes place and the 
flowers fall off, the obstruction is removed, and 
the ants are free to avail themselves of the 
nectar, which they do greedily. The common 
Antirrhinum furnishes a more familiar example 
of such mechanical protection. Here it is secured 
simply by the closure of the lips of the corolla. 
They remain closed so long as the stigma is not 
fertilised ; and while bees can easily effect an 
entrance by forcing open the compressed lips, 
such insects as ants are effectually excluded. So 
soon, however, as the stigma has been covered 
with pollen, the tension of the corolla is relaxed, 
the lips separate, and the ants are free to carry 
off the nectar as they please. 

The visits of such insects are generally pre- 
vented by the secretion, on various parts of the 
plant, of a viscid substance, which bars their 
passage in attempting to reach the flowers. Stems 
and leaves, flower-stalks and bracts, and frequently 
the calyx, the external sheath of the flower itself, 
afford protection in this way. The Rock-lychnis 
(Lychnis viscaria) and the beautiful Butter-wort 
te ej vulgaris) may serve as illustrations. 

arious ends are served by such secretions ; and 
in the case of Pinguicula, when we remember that 
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it is one of the insect-eating plants, we can 
scarcely agree with Dr Kerner in regarding the 
viscid secretion on its leaves as having, for its 
‘primary function,’ the exclusion of insects from 
the flower. This, however, is not the least impor- 
tant of its functions. By its stickiness it forms 
an effectual trap to prevent their — progress. 
Of other wingless insects, among the most formi- 
dable, from the extraordinary rapidity with which 
they multiply, are Aphides, Every cultivator of 
roses knows too well what the ‘ green-fly’ means. 
These little creatures will be found swarming on 
the under-sides of leaves, on flower-stalks, and 
even on the exterior of the flowers; but fortu- 
nately they are rarely to be found within the 
blossoms, whose juicy tissue they would speedily 
pierce and destroy. With soft bodies and long 
delicate limbs, they avoid all except smooth sur- 
faces. Bristles or hairs form a sufficient barrier 
against their attacks, 

Another set of guests which are unwelcome to 
flowers, because useless for the purposes of cross- 
fertilisation, are suft-bodied animals, such as snails, 
slugs, and caterpillars, Viscid secretions would 
not be effectual in excluding these visitants, 
especially snails, which can easily overcome the 
obstruction by coating the sticky surface with 
their own slime. An effectual bar to the approach 
of such animals is secured by thorns, prickles, 
and bristles. They are at once repelled by any 
sharp point coming in contact with their bodies. 
The arrangement of these means of defence is 
sometimes striking in adaptation. While thorns, 
which protect the leaves behind them, are pointed 
horizontally or in an ascending direction, an 
array of prickles and bristles on various parts of 
the plant will be found pointing downwards, so 
as to prevent the ascent of animals which crawl 
from beneath. The individual flower-heads of 
composite species, such as thistles, furnish familiar 
examples ; and it will generally be found that the 
accumulations of these obstacles are greater the 
nearer the approach to the flower-head. In many 
plants whose stems and leaves are perfectly smooth, 
the involucre, or combination of bracts which 
surround the flower, is fully furnished with such 
means of defence. 

The protective appliances which we have 
hitherto noticed have had in view the exclusion 
of animals which creep upward, and are therefore 
developed on the path which they must tread. 
But flowers are exposed to the visits of numberless 
flying insects, which are too small to effect an 
good purpose in the process of fertilisation. We 
find, therefore, that inside the flowers themselves 
there are numerous provisions for the exclusion 
of such guests. These generally consist of soft hair- 
like formations (trichomes), developed in various 
forms on different portions of the floral organs. 
One of the most striking of these formations is a 
circular collection of hairs having the free ends 
pointed inwards, yet so arranged as to leave an 
aperture, through which larger insects may thrust 
their probosces in reaching the nectar. These 
circular arrangements have been termed ‘ weels,’ 
from their resemblance to the so-called wicker 
baskets which are used by fishermen for catching 
eels, In the Dead-nettle (Lamium), in most 
species of Speedwell (Veronica), in Passion-flowers, 
and in Lilies, these formations may easily be 
observed. In various positions and arrangements, 


as may be necessary for protecting the organs of 
fructification, these hair-like processes are deve- 
loped within the blossoms, forming weels, nets, 
trellises, lattices, or fringes of countless forms 
and of marvellous beauty, The same ends are 
served by the peculiar formation of different parts 
of the flower. These are often manifestly designed 
to protect the nectar from the ravages of unwel- 
come guests. They are curved or dilated, lami- 
nated or arched, thickened or constricted, forming 
grooves, tubes, tubercles, chambers, pouches, ‘in 
such endless variety of form as to render it a 
difficult task to give a general view of them.’ 

A very remarkable provision of Nature in the 
case of night-blooming flowers consists in a tem- 
porary suspension of the functions of parts which 
serve to attract insects. During the sunshine the 
are safe from the attacks of enemies; while wit 
evening, these functions resume their activity, and 
allure the insects that search for nectar after 
sunset. The coloration of these night-blooming 
flowers is peculiar. In the daytime,.insects are 
doubtless attracted by variety of colour as well as 
by scent, and there can be no doubt that they dis- 
criminate colours. Sir John Lubbock has shewn 
that this is the case with bees. He placed some 
honey upon slips of glass, with paper of various 
colours underneath them. After he had accus- 
tomed the bees for a time to find the honey upon 
the blue glass, he washed it clean, and placed the 
honey upon the red glass instead. The bees on 
returning did not fly at once to the red glass, as 
they should have done if they had been guided 
alone by the sense of smell. They went first to 
the blue glass, and it was only after they failed to 
find a supply on the accustomed colour, that they 
sought it elsewhere. Variety of colour would 
be useless in the twilight or during the night; 
and therefore among flowers which blossom after 
sunset, the inner surface of the petals is simply 
white, the outer surface being of some incon- 
spicuous colour, as greenish-brown, dirty yellow, 
or ash-gray. During the daytime, when these 
flowers are closed, they remain unobserved, 
appearing as if withered ; while in the evening, 
when open, their white petals render them dis- 
tinctly visible. 

Dr Kerner has made several night-blooming 
species of Silene a special study. In these plants 
each flower generally lasts three days and three 
nights, During the day they are curled up, and 
appear as if wrinkled and withered ; but as soon 
as evening approaches the wrinkles pee Py the 
petals become smooth, the flowers unfold in all 
their freshness ; and during the period of fertilisa- 
tion, their internal organs fulfil their functions in 
exact correspondence with the opening and shut- 
ting of the corolla. In the daytime these flowers 
are entirely destitute of fragrance; but in the 
evening, simultaneously with the opening of their 
petals, they exhale a rich odour. They are safe, 
therefore, from the attacks of enemies during the 
sunshine; while their viscid footstalks protect 
them from such wingless visitants as might be 
disposed to find them out at night. By this tem- 

suspension of function they are reserved 
for the visits of insects, which prove useful in 
promoting the great ends of cross-fertilisation. 

Many of the peculiarities of structure to which 
we have referred have other ends to serve than 
those indicated. For instance, minute prickles, aud 
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bristles, and hair-like trichomes, as well as pecu- 
liarities of formation in various parts of the 
blossom, fulfil the function of what Dr Kerner 
calls ‘ path-pointers” The benefit or injury which 
may result to a flower from visits of insects which 
promote the work of cross-fertilisation, depends 
upon the mode of their entrance. If they should 
reach the nectar without coming in contact with 
the organs of fructification, there would be mani- 
festly useless waste, To prevent this, many con- 
trivances exist. In one species of Pedicularis, for 
example, a groove, bordered on each side by a 
swelling, runs along the median line of the lower 
lip of the corolla. To effect fertilisation, the bee 
must pass its proboscis down this groove in reach- 
ing the nectar; for only in this manner can it 
cause the upper lip to incline forward, so that 
the pollen may fall out of the anthers, and the 
stigma be brought into contact with its body. 
Should the bee insert its proboscis higher up, 
above the groove, this motion of the corolla could 
not take place, and the mechanism by which 
fertilisation is secured would not be brought into 
play. To secure this object, therefore, the ro 
ip is studded with small sharp teeth, which 
compel the bee to find an entrance in the only 
way which can effect the process of fertilisation. 
Many other interesting examples might be 
quoted, Enough however, has been said to indi- 
cate the interest of such investigations. Often- 
times our interpretation of the designs and secrets 
of Nature may fail in accuracy, and generalisa- 
tions may require to be modified; but we should 
remember that, without careful observation of 
processes and patient accumulation of facts, we 
cannot reach a higher and truer appreciation 
of her marvellous laws. The humblest observer 
of the flowers of the field may take part in such 
investigations, and find pleasure in adding to 
the stores of our knowledge, regarding the many 
wonderlul appliances by which Nature secures the 
fertilisation and the preservation of her species. 
*The beauty and the poetry of flowers, as Darwin 
truly says, ‘will not be at all lessened to the 
general observer’ by investigation of the minute 
details of structure, and observation of the multi- 
— of means by which Nature accomplishes 
er ends. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHAPTER XXV.—OLD LORD PENRITH. 


SrrRanceErRs in Dorsetshire, and especially in that 
part of Dorsetshire which marches, to use the old 
Border phrase, with the New Forest district of 
Hampshire, not seldom hear, from the lips of 
natives jealous of the honour of their county, 
‘Ah! but you should see Alfringham!’ And 
Alfringham, which, as the Peerage duly registers, is 
the seat of Lord Penrith, is a place worth seeing, 
spreading as it does its stately frontage of brown 
stone and brick mellowed by time over an im- 
mense extent of ground, and surrounded as it is 
by a park full of giant oaks and beeches sacred 
from the axe. There is in this park one glorious 
vista, where the eye ranges far over swelling up- 
lands clothed with the elastic turf over which the 
dappled deer have roamed unharmed for many a 
century, until its view is bounded by what seems 
in the distance to be a high green rampart, but 


which residents in the neighbourhood know to be 
the belt of tall trees that marks the actual boun- 
dary of the Royal Forest amidst whose glades the 
Red King rode to his death. 

A grand old place is Alfringham, Severe social 
moralists, who in the course of a summer tour 
come to contemplate its antique towers, its price- 
less pictures, its wealth of rooms unuse:, its more 
than baronial pomp, and space, and splendour, have 
been known to aver spleenfully that no single 
family had the right to build for itself a dwelling 
so enormous. But no single family would have 
dreamed of piling up all those bricks and all those 
stones, with acres of sheet-lead to coat the glisten- 
ing roofs, and turrets innumerable, and winding 
stairs, and passages that turn and twist, and hall 
within hall, on one original plan. Alfringham, 
like Topsy, ‘growed,’ and remains like our own 
constitution of Monarch, Lords, and Commons, a 
magnificent anomaly, not to be imitated by the 
most potent of legislators, You may trace the 
site of the Saxon earl’s, or Danish jarl’s, wooden 
palace. You can see the moat, now drained and 
full of fair bright-coloured flowers, that guarded 
the castle of the Norman chief. Generation after 
generation seems to have added, altered, rebuilt, 
until the result is the prodigious pile that now 
meets our eyes, and the burning of which would 
be a national misfortune, so precious is history 
written in masonry and timber. 

The armorial bearings, the shields and crests 
and mottoes, so often repeated, in chiselled stone, 
on the front of that stately old house, are the arms 
of Beville. And Lord Penrith is the head of the 
Beville stock, which has produced gallant soldiers, 
goodly gentlemen, and even a stray statesman or 
two, ever since the first of the name crossed the 
narrow seas—not exactly with the Conqueror—but 
at anyrate to fight for Matilda and her boy against 
Stephen, King and Count. They have borne the 
baron’s coronet so long, have the Bevilles, Lords 
Penrith, that they are proud of the ancient rank 
and of the tattered robes that are religiously pre- 
served to be donned on ceremonial occasions, aud 
decline promotion. The old peer who now bears 
the title has twice refused an earldom. His grand- 
father, in more stirring times, is said to have 
rejected the strawberry leaves of a fire-new mar- 
quisate. But half the earls in the Peerage have 
not the rent-roll of Lord Penrith, 

There is a gloom now about the place, the 
existence of which the most fanatical of house- 
keepers, whose pleasantest hours are spent in 
shewing the respected lions of the mansion to 
sightseers, could not deny. My lord sees very 
little company, and sees as little of that select 
circle of acquaintance as decorum and a sense of 
the proprieties permit. There is a shadow over 
the past life of the master of stately Alfringham, a 
shadow which seems to communicate itself locally 
to the great house and its demesne. Nobody ever 
seems to laugh there, to be blithe and joyous, or 
to relish the honey of the passing hour unalloyed 
by carking care. My lord is a man of sense 
enough to eschew the reputation of a hermit, and 
therefore there are dinners—heavy dinners—at 
Alfringham, and also visits—heavy visits—paid 
and received. And the squires and syuiresses, 
and the baronets and their dames and damsels, 
yawn wearily as they drive away from Alfringham 
on the moonlight nights congenial to country 
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hospitality, for at Alfringham sumptuous Dullness 
reigns supreme. 

In the third drawing-room of the great house 
sits Mrs Stanhope, the old lord’s widowed, and 
favourite, and indeed only surviving sister, in 
conference with the family doctor, Mrs Stanhope 
has a marked partiality for that third and smaller 
drawing-room, on account of its rose-coloured 
hangings, which she believes to be favourable to 
her complexion. The faded London fine lady 
never forgets that her sweet portrait, splendidly 
engraved on steel, simpers at us yet from the now 
uncared for Book of Beauty. A sad number of 
years have elapsed since D’Orsay and Chesterfield 
gave laws to Fashion ; but Charlotte Stanhope— 
are there any girl-babies christened Charlotte now, 
as when Werter and his Sorrows were yet remem- 
bered ?—had never quite given up the struggle 
against impertinent Time. Although she was 
the old lord’s sister, she would never have for- 
given whosoever should have called herself old. 
She was in truth by sundry years Lord Penrith’s 
junior. She was very well preserved. To her 
maid she may not have been a heroine or a belle; 
but then somebody must be behind the scenes 
when a grand pictorial effect has to be produced. 
irom, 2 it was partly because of the disparity of 
years between them that the old peer was so fond 
of her. As a boy, he had been tender with his 
baby sister, and he had never forsaken her. When 
she angered her parents by a love-match, Marma- 
duke Beville, the Master of Penrith, as they would 
have called him in Scotland, stood by her, pro- 
cured her pardon ; and when he came early to his 
title, paid Colonel Stanhope’s debts more than 
once. Mrs Stanhope had lived at Alfringham 
since her widowhood. 

There was very little harm, and perhaps not 
much of positive good, in the Honourable Mrs 
Stanhope. She was fond, though, of her daughter 
Maud, who seemed to her like the reproduction 
of her own regretted youth, but who was in truth 
by far more beautiful than the once courted belle 
of Almack’s had been in her best days. And 
she was fond of her brother, and sincerely afraid 
of him too, for Lord Penrith was of a masterful 
will, and then how much lay in his gift! Since 
the Colonel died (and the Colonel had merely 
been one of those vacuous, pleasant-tempered, 
easy-going men about town, of whom there is 
a never-failing crop), she had—as she had written 
with crow-quill pen and on perfumed paper to 
more than one feminine friend of her own stand- 
ing—devoted herself wholly to her brother, who 
was gentler to her than to any human being, 
gentler even than to Maud his niece. 

Mrs Stanhope was conversing, or perhaps the 
phrase should rather be conferring, with the family 
doctor, a country practitioner, and a man of that 
refined intelligence which we so frequently meet 
with even in sparsely inhabited agricultural dis- 
tricts. Dr Bland was really a clever young doctor, 
who had been for years assistant to the famous, 
dictatorial, and perhaps slightly stupid, Orlando 
Blades, M.R.C.S., of Savile Row, than whom no 
surgeon pouched more fees or bullied more patients 
in any consulting-room in all London. He had 
saved a little money now, had Peter Bland, and 
there he was in Alfringham village, with a limited 
but widening circle of houses whereat to call pro- 
fessionally, medical officer of the Union, and 


medical adviser to the lord of Alfringham himself. 
Naturally the doctor thought a good deal of his 


| 


titled patient, the right to feel whose august pulse | 
implied the privilege of being the most fashion- | 


able son of Esculapius for miles and leagues 
around. 

‘His lordship was low—very low—to-day. I 
mean as to his spirits of course, and the general 


tone of his health,’ remarked the doctor, He had | 
prescribed for Mrs Stanhope, who had always © 


some trifling nervous ailment on hand to give 


employment to the Faculty; and now the talk — 


turned on general topics, Of these, a very impor- 
tant one was Lord Penrith’s health. He was old, 
and in failing health, and he gave Dr Bland no 
sinecure, 

‘I am afraid my brother is ill, and yet he is 
of a robust constitution; all the Bevilles were, 
—— my unfortunate self!’ sighed Mrs Stan- 

ope. 

The doctor assented. ‘Lord Penrith, he said, 
‘must have been by nature a strong man. He 
leads a quiet life here, in pure country air. But 
care, or some other cause, counteracts all that 
I can do,’ 

‘Care! You may well say so,’ replied Maud’s 
mother. ‘Is it possible, doctor, that you are 
unacquainted with the family history, with the 
a of the disaster that has darkened my brother's 
life ?” 

The doctor may or may not have heard, in 
a gossiping country neighbourhood, some salient 
events in the life of the most dignified person- 
age that it contained, But he was a doctor on his 
promotion, and he manifested so much ignorance 
and so much interest on the subject of his noble 
patient’s early experiences that Mrs Stanhope 
willingly went on: ‘Lord Penrith is childless now ; 
but he had two sons. The name of the elder 
was like his own, Marmaduke Beville ; that of 
the younger, George. The first of these was— 
murdered !? 

‘Indeed, Mrs Stanhope!’ said the physician, 
looking shocked. 

‘And, what was worse,’ resumed the lady, pleased 
with so attentive a listener, ‘the murderer was no 
other than his own brother !’ 

Dr Bland very truly remarked that this was 
horrible. ‘ Was it certain?’ he asked. 

‘Too true, I am afraid!’ said Mrs Stanhope, 
shaking her head. ‘My nephews—I am, as you 
are perhaps aware, a good deal younger than Lord 
Penrith, so that his sons and I were nearly 
contemporaries—were very dissimilar in tastes 
and character. Marmaduke was very resolute and 
quick-tempered, George was retiring and shy. 
There had been, it was proved, disputes between 
them. And when, at last, the elder brother was 
found in a wood, shot through the heart, the 
weight of evidence against the younger one was 
such that, had not George fled the country, noth- 
ing could have saved him from a felon’s death, 
As it was, he went abroad disgraced, and died—no 
one knows where—in exile, a very Cain. His 
father never would mention his nawe more, nor 
would he hold any communication with him. 
He never answered one of the incoherent letters 
which George wrote from abroad, protesting his 
innocence of the crime. “ Let him stand his 
trial!” my lord said, and I never shall forzet 
the voice in which the words were uttered. Yet 
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that sorrow all but broke my brother’s heart. 
He had been so fond and proud of Marmaduke, 
the heir. And he had loved George too, more 
than he cared to own, when he turned out the 
wretch hedid. He has never been the same man 
since.’ 

‘ Was it all circumstantial evidence against Mr 
George Beville ?’ asked the doctor, drawing on his 
gloves. 

*All—or nearly all—but terribly strong!’ 
answered Mrs Stanhope. ‘The worst feature of 
all—so some said—was my unhappy nephew’s 
flight ; but, had he remained, no rank or connec- 
tions could possibly have availed to save him from 
— I fear there can be no doubt that the 

and that fired the fatal shot was his.’ 

‘ And his own death—abroad, I think, you said, 
Mrs Stanhope ?’ inquired the doctor. ‘May I ask 
if that was proved ?’ 

‘Not proved, as deaths, I believe, are proved 
in England,’ answered his fair patient ; ‘that is 
impossible, I suppose, in the Bush, or whatever 
they call the dreadful place. But advertisements 
were inserted for years in all colonial papers, and 
inquiries made, official and private. There can be 
no doubt of his death. Poor wretch! It was 
the happiest thing, after all—saved the disgrace to 
the family—so shocking if he That is my 
brother’s bell, and he has rung twice. I hope 
they are not neglecting him.—You will excuse me, 
doctor? Then, good-bye 


LOST AND FOUND. 
SECOND SERIES. 


Wen Jenny Lind was in Liverpool (her first 
appearance in the provinces), it was at a con- 
cert at the Philharmonic Hall. There was of 
course a dense crowd outside, and every place 
had been taken in the hall a long time before. 
The carriages had their appointed route of ingress 
and egress; but as it not unfrequently happens 
on these occasions, excellent as the arrange- 
ments appeared to be, there is some confusion, 
especially when people have to be impressed into 
the service as coachmen who are not thoroughly 
conversant with the streets. It was so in this 
case. The concert was over; but the carriages 
were not at the place appointed. Along with one 
of our party, I went to try and find them, and to 
do so had to crush through the crowd, or rather go 
along with it. My friend said: ‘I am kicking 
something along with me.’ There was no room to 
stoop and pick it up ; but when we got to where 
the crowd was less dense, he did so; and the 
‘something’ proved to be the half of a very beau- 
tiful cameo bracelet which had broken at the 
hinge, but little the worse for the kicking. After 
finding the carriages, we returned to the vestibule ; 
but after waiting some time, the carriages did not 
arrive, and again we went out. The crowd was 
not much reduced ; and in going through it the 
same remark was made: ‘I am kicking along 
something on my foot.’ On getting through the 
crowd, the same gentleman picked up the remain- 
ing half of the bracelet, in no way injured except 
a few scratches! Complying with the advertise- 


ment which appeared, the gentleman duly restored 
the bracelet to its owner. Though a jury of 
twelve men might say that this was impossible, 
this story is nevertheless true in every par- 
ticular. 


From one of the parties involved, we have the 
following. 

One Saturday in the year 1861, the paymaster’s 
clerk of the ——th Lancers, then quartered in 
Aldershot, drew from the bank four hundred 
pounds in five-pound notes, for issue in sums of 
fifty pounds to each of the eight troops. The notes 
were new, and stamped with the name of the 
banker and date of issue. In ordinary course, the 
money would have been paid to the a a of 
troops by the paymaster; but the latter being on 
leave of absence, the payment was made by his 
clerk, the paymaster-sergeant, to each of the troop- 
sergeant majors. Seven had received their money, 
and the eighth not arriving, the clerk, after count- 
ing the remaining notes and finding them correct, 
put them in a small drawer, itself not much larger 
than the notes, in an upright desk standing on a 
table at which he sat. Immediately he had done 
this, a defaulter—that is a man confined to barracks 
for some trifling offence—was brought to the office 
to give it the weekly scrubbing out. After wait- 
ing a short time, the clerk left the office and went 
into the veranda to send the orderly in waiting 
for the troop-sergeant-major, to receive his money. 
He was not absent more than two minutes, and 
had left the man scrubbing. Shortly after, when 
paying the money, the clerk found, to his con- 
sternation, one of the notes was missing. The 
whole place—the unfortunate defaulter loudly pro- 
testing his innoceuce—was at once searched; but 
no note was found, This was a serious matter for 
the clerk ; intrusted with unusual responsibility, 
he had to all appearance failed in it. He must 
replace the nmgey 8 at once, and he had hardly as 
many shillings ; how could he have, out of two 
shillings and ninepence a day? Fortunately a 
friend helped him out of that difficulty, and the 
missing note was made good. 

Five years passed, The regiment had arrived at 
Cahir from Dublin ; when unpacking the desk, the 
drawer before mentioned would not shut close, It 
was pulled out, when a small piece of sealing-wax 
and a piece of paper—the latter crumpled up 
between the back of the drawer and back of the 
desk—were found. The paper was the long-lost note 
with the name of the bank and date upon it. 
Full explanation, with a solatium inclosed for his 
injured feelings, was at once sent to the defaulter, 
who had amended his ways, and was then a 
sergeant, stationed at Waterford. 


A Scotch family—Mr and Mrs T—— and their 
children—lived for some time in a retired part 
of Holland. Unlike a foreign household, they had 
furnished their old chiteau quite in English taste, 
and were especially proud of their drawing-room, 
which was full of pretty nicknacks, the collection 
of many years’ wanderings. One day a Scotch 
lady arrived at their gates with a letter of intro- 
duction from a friend at home, and was received 
with warm welcome, as English visitors were rare 
at the Chateau de N——. She brought with her 
her two little girls, and the whole party were 
easily persuaded to remain and spend the day ; 
Mrs T—— being especially pleased to meet with 
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a lady whose flounced and stylish lilac silk dress 
proved she had but lately come from that centre 
of the fashionable world, Paris. The two little 
Scotch girls proved however, very shy compa- 
nions for the T—— children, and kept deter- 
minately close to their mother’s skirts as she sat 
in the drawing-room. Nothing seemed to amuse 
them, till one of their young entertainers asked 
leave to take down from the mantel-piece a set 
of little china frogs, seven in number, and gradu- 
ated in size, which had lately been brought from 
Dresden. These really appeared to interest the 
little visitors, and they played with the china 
ornaments contentedly enough for the remainder 
of the afternoon until it was time to leave the 
chiteau, After their departure, one of the seven 
frogs was missing, and only six could be replaced 
on the mantel-shelf; the T—— children, I am 
sorry to say, being quite convinced that the little 
Scotch girls had carried off number seven as a 
memento to Edinburgh. 

A year after, Mrs T—— received a note and 

containing the missing ornament, which the 

cotch lady had just found on unpicking and 
turning the flounces of her lilac silk Paris dress ! 
The frog was not in the least injured or cracked, 
though it had been for a year rattling at the 
bottom of the skirt. And the set of mantel-piece 
ornaments was once again complete. 


A curious instance of the recovery of a lost 
ring inside a root of celery occurred in Sweden. 
Mrs B—— in planting celery in the garden in 
spring, and while dibbling holes for the small 
plants with her finger, dropped her 
ring into one of the holes. A plant ius was 
inserted into the hole, and doubtless through the 
lost ring; and as the root grew, the ring must 
have become imbedded in its substance. The rin 
had been given up for lost until the following 
winter, when the mystery was cleared by the 
ring turning up amongst the soup at dinner in 
a portion of the celery root. 


Children occasionally lose themselves in mys- 
— ways, as the following little anecdotes 
shew. 

One day it was reported that little Roland, 
Mrs M——’s youngest child, a boy of three or 
four years, was lost. He disappeared at about 
four in the afternoon. Search was made every- 
where ; neighbours were interviewed, messengers 
sent all over the town, and at last the brook that 
ran at the back of the house was dragged; but no 
Roland was found. Six o’clock came, seven, and 
still no Roland. But young folks must have tea, 
and Mrs M—— with a heavy heart went to prepare 
the meal. In and out of the pantry she moved, 
carrying bread, butter, milk, ke, and presently 
she went to replenish the sugar-bowl from the 
barrel. There, fast asleep, sugared over from top 
to toe, was Roland! The little rogue had climbed 
into the barrel, covered himself over, eaten his 
fill, and peacefully gone to sleep while the neigh- 
bourhood was in great commotion about him. 

My mother one day lost one of her children, a 
child of two years, and after a long and anxious 
search found him in the kitchen closet, in a huge 
iron pot, fast asleep, He had been left in charge 
of a servant, who had fulfilled her duties by taking 
the child to the kitchen and then going off to 
gossip.—And a Mrs D—— of Barrington, after a 


g | many years. He had an old watch, by which he 


similar experience, found her missing child in a 
bread-trough, swectly sleeping on the dough. The 
trough was a very large one, used for mixing 
bread for the ship-yard men, and when full of 
dough usually stood on a low settle near the fire, 
that the bread might rise the quicker. The child, 
during the absence of his elders from the kitchen, 
crept in and made himself comfortable.—But more 
amusing than this was the case of a lady who lost 
her baby, and after disturbing the whole com- 
munity, and crying herself nearly blind, found 
baby safe in the cradle, with clothes heaped in so 
disorderly a manner upon it as to have defied 
previous search ! 


I was in the habit of calling at the workshop 
of a brass-founder to see him using his lathe, &e, 
He told us that when an apprentice at Bristol a 
great many years previously, he had put a penny 
on a chock in the lathe and had hollowed it out. 
Into this he had inserted a halfpenny, and into 
the halfpenny he had turned a farthing. The 
whole had been so neatly done that unless closel 
inspected it would seem to be a solid penny. He 
retained it for a few months, and then, to his great 
regret, had paid it away by mistake. I called at 
his shop a few days after he had related the old 
story, and the first thing he said was : ‘ I have found 
my penny sir!’ It appears he had been with a 
cart for some castings, and had received the penny 
among some change at the toll-bar. He shewed 
it to me; and it fully answered his description as 
to being most beautifully finished ; and he assured 
me that he recognised it as being the actual penny 
lost twenty years before, and two hundred miles 
from the toll-bar at which it again came into his 
possession. 


My father was a farmer in East Lothian for 


set great store. One day while superintending the 
harvest operations he lost this watch. An instant 
search was made all over the field ; but it could 
not be found. Many Irish labourers were busy 
cutting the corn; they were all examined, but still 
no clue could be found to the lost chronometer. 
One day ten years after, as my father was stand- 
ing in the same field watching the sowing of some 
wheat, he observed something extraordinary lying 
among the newly ploughed earth. It was the old 
gold watch, looking rather dirty; but there it had 
remained while one crop after another had been 
sown and reaped ; and singular to relate, though 
your readers may be incredulous, the glass was 
not even cracked ! 


Though not coming strictly within the category 
of accidentally lost articles, the following story is 
worth relating: Some years before the outbreak 
of the civil war in America, Dr M—— occupied 
the position of Grand-master of the Masonic 
Order in South Carolina. Whilst presiding in 
that capacity, he was presented with a handsome 

old snuff-box with a suitable inscription by bis 
Gettesn of the Grand Lodge of Louisiana, At 
that time he was in good circumstances ; but the 
disasters of war bore heavily on him, as they 
did on the residents of all the Southern cities, 
Residing in Charleston, he saw his property, the 
accumulation of years of industry, rapidly diminish, 
His large heart would not permit him to look on 
the misery of others without extending a helping 
hand, and many a Union prisoner had his suffer- 
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ings relieved through his instrumentality. Little 
by little he was compelled to part with his house- 
hold goods, until finally, the last sacrifice, the 
valued snuff-box, was sold, to procure necessaries 
for his family. 

At the close of the war, a ruined man, he visited 
New York. His sterling qualities and great 
sacrifices had endeared him to all, but more 
especially to his masonic brethren, who gave him 
a reception at the Academy of Music in that city. 
The worthy doctor told us of the want, destitution, 
and misery of the Charleston people, but never 
once adverted to his own efforts in their behalf. 
On closing his remarks, a member of the recep- 
tion committee narrated some of Brother M——’s 
sacrifices in the alleviation of suffering, and then 
requesting him to rise, presented the identical 
snuff-box which years before he had so painfully 
parted with. The recipient was too much affected 
to speak, and stood with tears in his eyes, while 
the donor related how it had been offered for 
sale in an obscure jeweller’s shop in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, recognised, from the inscription, by 
a member of the masonic order, who immediately 
secured its purchase, and had kept it for the 
crowning act of the reception, 


‘ At the time of the Indian Mutiny many years 
ago, a cousin of mine was in India, and was among 
many others massacred at Cawnpore. Her name 
was Christian W——; and I had a ring made in 
memory of her death, with the words Christian 
W——,, Cawnpore, and the date engraved upon 
the inside. Ihad not had the ring more - 
six months when one summer evening, walking in 
the garden, I suddenly missed it from my finger. 
I immediately made every one search for it. I 
offered my coachman a reward of five pounds if 
he could find it ; but of no avail. Nothing could 
be more carefully searched than my garden was ; 
but at length we gave the ring up as lost. 
Years rolled by. I left the place, and another 
rector came to the house. In 1876, the son 
of the lady in whose memory the ring was 
made, came home from India. He had been 
brought up by me; and he wished to see the 
old house again, and constantly talked of going 
into Suffolk, to see how everything looked 
after seventeen years’ absence. He did not go 
however, until the October of 1877. The present 
rector received him very kindly, and while 
shewing him round the garden, he said: “It 
is rather a curious thing, but about a year 
ago, my gardener was digging in this place, and 
he found among the sods a ring, which though 
the enamel was worn off, had still all the stones— 
which were diamonds—in except one, and there 
was some engraving at the back, which I made 
out to be Christian W——, Cawnpore. The cir- 
cumstance of your name being the same, reminded 
me of its being found. Can you recollect any 
ring being lost?” My nephew said he did not, but 
he would tell me; and as my husband had built 
the house, and no one else had occupied it until 
the present rector, I should most probably know 
something about it. My nephew hastened to inform 
me; and I of course remembered the ring I had 
‘lost so long ago. I wrote to the clergyman, and 
he told me that the gardener who found it had 
given the ring to his sister, a lady’s maid in 
London, whose address he gave. On communi- 


eating with her, I found she was willing to let 
me have it back on condition I paid her for the 
new enamel she had put on the ring, the other 
being all corroded away. I willingly gave the 
money, and have now got the ring back. It is 
a pretty ring, and wreathed with diamonds and 
enamel. It is the more curious from the fact, that 
if my nephew had not gone down to Suffolk when 
he did, he could not have gone at all, as after he 
came home he was very ill, and moreover had 
to return to India sooner than he expected. The 
rector would never have told me of the ring, as 
he did not connect the name with mine at all; 
and so I should have altogether lost it.’ 


‘A friend of mine regained a locket under curious 
circumstances. She was travelling in Australia, 
and was walking in Melbourne one day, when a 
friend with her inquired whether she had a locket 
on when she came out. Mrs Dunn replied that 
she had; and putting her hand to her throat, 
missed it. She retraced her steps and searched 
carefully ; but no trace could she find. She also 
advertised the loss and offered a handsome reward ; 
but it was no use, and she returned to England 
soon after. She happened to have occasion to go 
to Southampton, and while walking out, saw in a 
shop window a locket the fac-simile of the one 
she lost, She entered the shop, and asked to 
look at it closer, and inquired if it opened. The 
woman said it did not. But Mrs Dunn pressed a 
spring, and there was the face of a son she had 
lost, and in whose memory she had the locket 
made, Upon her claiming it, the woman said that 
a soldier’s wife just come from Australia had sold 
it to her, saying she had picked it up in Mel- 
bourne streets. Mrs Dunn recovered the locket 
for a small consideration,’ 


One evening Mr and Mrs A—— left their house 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin to dine with a 
friend. The distance being short, they went on 
foot. The night was wet and stormy, and when 
nearing the house of their friend, the lady sud- 
denly discovered she was minus a valuable ear- 
jewel of Indian workmanship. Looking on this 
loss as irrecoverable, the lady returned to her 
home. The loss was keenly felt, not so much 
from the intrinsic value, although this was great 
indeed, as from the fact that the appendages were 
the gift of an old friend. 

It was useless to attempt a search, such was the 
inclemency of the night; but it was decided to 
try what could be done at daybreak. Mr A—— 
accordingly set out on what he considered a need- 
less errand. Passing over, as near as_ possible, 
the same ground as that traversed the previous 
evening, with his eyes attentively fixed on the 
ground, he was startled by the voice of a man 
inquiring if he had observed a dog, which had 
also been lost the preceding night. Replying in 
the negative, he at the same time observed the 
object of his search lying uninjured a few yards 
from him close to the 0 Sivoo, on the roadway. 
It was in such a position that many vehicles and 
pedestrians must have passed over the spot. 


A curious instance of the recovery of lost 
property happened in the parish of Seacroft, and 
was recorded in the Newcastle Chronicle at the 
time. ‘In June 1870, two Jews hawking from 
door to door, called at the house of a Mrs Burrell, 
and while her back was turned stole a gold watch 
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and guard out of the room. It was the work of 
a moment; and when she found out her loss a 
vigilant search was made. The men were chased, 
and found by the police at the Bradford Hotel, 
but none of the lost property. The men were 
tried at the Town Hall, but discharged in the 
absence of sufficient evidence to convict. One 
Sunday morning in 1877, as Mr Carter, farmer, 
and Mr W. Linley were walking in a field looking 
at some cows, they stood talking near a gate for 
some time, Seeing something glitter in the hedge- 
bottom, they took it up, when it turned out to be 
Mrs Burrell’s watch. It had evidently lain there 
for seven years, It is supposed that the men, 
afraid of being caught, hid the watch and forgot 
all about the place. Mrs Burrell, naturall} much 
gratified at the recovery of her watch, made the 
finders a handsome present,’ 


With the following story, we shall conclude our 
series of strange losses and recoveries : 

During the Peace of Amiens, my grandfather, an 
Trish gentleman of fortune and position—married 
to a French lady whose family were devoted 
royalists—was residing in Paris, On war being 
declared, he fled with his wife and child, a little 
girl of three years old. They were accompanied in 
their flight by a large number of English and 
Trish, amongst whom were some personal friends, 
They stopped at an hotel in a provincial town ; 
but they found the hotel so full of fugitives like 
themselves that it was impossible to procure 
accommodation forall. A hurried meal was served ; 
but no forks could be had, when it occurred to my 
grandfather that he had two dozen silver forks 
in his valise. These he at once produced, for the 
use of his own party. Before the repast was 
finished a sudden panic arose, when it became a 
case of sauve qui peut, and in the general confusion 
the forks were forgotten. No effort was made to 
recover them, deeming it useless, not even know- 
ing the name of the hotel. I often heard my grand- 
mother say her terror was so great that she never 
clearly understood how she reached home. In 
time the forks were forgotten, or only remembered 
as an incident when recounting the adventures of 
the flight from Paris. 

More than twenty years had elapsed, when my 

ndfather was surprised at a a parcel 
rom France. On opening it he found the 
twenty-four forks, and a letter from the hotel- 
keeper, saying that for twenty years he had been 
questioning every English person who stopped at 
his hotel, hoping to get some clue by which he 
could find the owner, but in vain ; until a few 
days before, when an Irish gentleman put up at 
the hotel who was able to give the name and 
address. He had heard the story from my grand- 
father's own lips. The letter wound up by saying 
that it might enhance the value of the forks to 
know that Napoleon I. had used them twice at 
dinner, once while First Consul, and again in the 
height of his brilliant career, when as Emperor 
he came with his staff, on their way to take the 
field on the eve of one of his great battles, and 
stopped at the hotel for refreshment. Not the least 
curious incident in the story is that the forks were 
restored just in time to be presented as a wedding- 
gift by her father to my mother, the little girl of 
three years who accompanied him in his flight. 
I can well remember, though a grandmother 


myself now, my childish awe when eating with 
a that served the great Emperor and his 
staff. 


[We take this opportunity of thanking those 
correspondents who have so kindly furnished us 
with the foregoing narratives, and of assuring 
those whose narratives are omitted, that space 
precludes us from adding theirs—at anyrate in 
the meantime.—Ep. 


A STITCH IN TIME 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 


Every one will own that there are few lessons 
more worthy of being instilled into the minds 
of youth than the value of energy and deci- 
sion, especially in matters of business, It is 
seldom that a man has made his way from 
poverty to wealth, or risen to great eminence, 
without those qualities ; while the brief story we 
are about to relate will go far to prove that even 
to hold his own, it is sometimes necessary to exert 
them in a high degree. In a higher degree than 
they were exhibited by the hero of our tale, 
we should say no man ever exhibited them; and 
strange, perhaps improbable as the reader may 
deem the chief incidents of this story to be, we 
assure him that they are true, and moreover, that 
the principal actor in them is alive and well at 
this day ; which last remark will furnish a suffi- 
cient reason for our not using real names of per- 
sons, places, or institutions, which under other 
circumstances we should certainly give. 

Not many years ago there was—as there has 
lately been again—a good deal of distrust and 
agitation in commercial circles, chiefly arising 
from some very heavy failures, One gigantic 
firm had fallen, and brought many others down 
in its tumble. The alarm naturally felt at this 
spread; and the rumours which always attend, 
and often cause a panic, spread also, so that 
scarcely any undertaking, however well estab- 
lished and solvent, entirely escaped doubt and 
suspicion, We do not propose to enter upon the 
history of any commercial panic, or even to sketch 
one; but every reader can remember, and what is 
worse, will see again, the deliberate and organised 
efforts to ‘wreck’ really solvent houses, for the 
benefit of selfish and unscrupulous speculators ; 
and how not only embarrassed and weak houses 
went down in the crash, but houses which—had 
time and fair-play been given them—were in fair 
working condition. 

After this preface, short as it has been, the 
reader will quite understand how men who had 
realised by years of toil, often of exile and danger, 
anything like a competence, felt very uneasy as 
to their investments, no matter how good they 
had hitherto proved ; and Mr Caleb Burton, who 
had settled comfortably down in the vicinity of 
London, after many years’ labour in a distant 
colony, felt as uneasy as the rest. He was a 
tolerably rich man, and was considerably past his 
prime ; yet having married late in life, he saw a 

oung family growing up around him, which 
Gousen more expensive every day. A small por- 
tion of his fortune was invested in England ; but 
the bulk was, and had been for some years, in- 
vested on deposit, at pretty high interest, in the 
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Gulf of Carpentaria and Northern Australia Bank, 
which was in high repute among all the colonists 
from that part of the continent, and which did 
more business at its London office than almost 
any of the colonial banks, He had been induced 
to leave his money in the colony from the fact of 
his acquaintanceship with most of the directors ; 
while the manager at the chief establishment, 
on the Gulf of Carpentaria, Fred Rockman by 
name, had been an old ‘chum’ when Mr Burton 
was a digger, and was believed to be, and truly 
so, one of the most honourable and straight- 
forward of men. So Mr Burton felt as secure 
as a man could feel—at first. But while a poor 
man may sleep soundly amid the crash of banks, 
discount offices, and great mercantile firms, it 
is nigh upon impossible for a rich man to do so; 
and the day soon came when the toppling over 
of first one great house, and then another, whose 
names had hitherto stood almost as types of 
soundness, alarmed even him, and he could not 
refrain from paying daily visits to London, and 
haunting certain localities well known to all 
interested in financial transactions, and where— 
amidst a thousand false reports, it must be ad- 
mitted—the first whisper of coming disaster would 
be sure to circulate. 

Like a good husband, he had tried to conceal 
his uneasiness from Mrs Burton ; but on her part, 
like a good wife, she was not to be so deceived ; 
and when once his preoccupied manner and occa- 
sionally wandering replies had attracted attention, 
the revelation of his anxiety soon followed, and 
she grew more anxious than himself. With a 
mother’s anxiety, she trembled for the fate of 
Master Caleb and Miss Amelia, with three or four 
other young ladies and gentlemen whose cots 
she was wont to visit, and whose foreheads she 
was wont to kiss every night of her life. So her 
alarm reacted upon her husband, and made him 
incomparably more sensitive than before. 

All this however, took but a few days in its 
— ; for nothing is so swift as the changes and 
ears of a commercial panic; and ten days had 
hardly passed since the fall of the aforesaid great 
house, before Mr Burton commenced his visits to 
London. He was in the habit of taking his lunch 
at a particular tavern where foreign and colonial 
merchants greatly congregate, and here he saw 
many a who were known to him in the days 
when he lived in the City. With these he often 
spoke, sometin.es of the old times, but more fre- 
quently of the new. One day a man entered the 
coffee-room and looked round as though in search 
of some one. Mr Burton had occasionally seen and 
spoken to this man in his visits to the tavern. He 
was not very intimate with him ; for his recollec- 
tion of the man was not altogether favourable ; he 
had been engaged in some very doubtful transac- 
tions in the colony, and had moreover borrowed 
money of Burton under some specious pretence, 
which turned out to be wholly false; and not one 
penny of this had he repaid. Mr Burton was just sit- 
ting down to lunch when he caught the eye of this 
individual, who was somewhat shinier, not to say 
greasier in his hat and clothes than the majority 
of the guests ; and he looked round with so wist- 
ful an air that, moved by an impulse for which 
he could hardly account, Mr Burton beckoned 
him to his table and invited him to join him 
at lunch. He was sorry for it the moment 


he had spoken ; but the Captain—he was called 
the ‘Captain’ from having once owned a coasting 
vessel—gave him no time to change his mind. 
He accepted the invitation with the greatest alac- 
rity; and although his appetite was clearly of 
the keenest, strove to make himself agreeable by 
communicating all the scandal with which the 
very atmosphere was charged, and in which he 
revelled. This he fortified and eked out with such 
mysterious winks and nods, that half of what he 
said was unintelligible to his hearer. 

At last the meal was finished; and the Captain, 
draining the last drop from a tumbler of cold 
brandy-and-water which he had ordered as part 
of the lunch to which he was invited, shook his 
entertainer by the hand as the latter rose, and 
referring for the first time to past transactions, 
declared he was the best-hearted and most forgiv- 
ing party he knew, and that some day he would 
do him a good turn. Burton rather abruptly 
thanked him, and cut short his gratitude by turn- 
ing away; and had moved a pace or two through 
the crowded room on his al to the door, when 
he heard his name pronounced, and looking round, 
saw the Captain beckoning to him. Very much 
annoyed at this, he merely waved his hand, and 
would have continued his retreat; but that the 
other beckoned him again with so earnest a 
a that Mr Burton involuntarily went towards 

im. 

‘Mr Burton, one word with you,’ said the 
Captain; he hooked his finger in the button- 
hole of the other’s coat as he spoke. ‘Just one 
word.’ Although it was but one word he wanted 
to say, he seemed to have a great deal of diffi- 
culty in giving utterance to it; at last he said, 
dropping his voice to a whisper far more mys- 
terious than any which had preceded it: ‘ Meet 
me here in two hours’ time. Mind! I am in 
earnest.’ He released his hold as he spoke, and 
putting his forefinger to his lip as a sign of 
secrecy and caution—which was utterly needless, 
as he had communicated nothing—turned away, 
and was lost in the throng. 

Mr Burton smiled at the man’s maudlin impres- 
siveness, as he deemed it, arising, as he supposed, 
from the tumbler of brandy-and-water, and decided 
on dismissing him and his appointment from his 
mind. He went about for another hour, meeting 
more of his acquaintance, each fresh one having 
something more gloomy to say than the last. 
Affairs really seemed to be growing worse, and 
even those who had been hopeful before, seemed 
to have lost heart now. So it was in a thought- 
ful mood he left to go to the terminus of his 
railway, and on his way he glanced down the 
narrow passage which led to the tavern where he 
had lunched an hour before, The recollection of 
the queer manner of the Captain came strongly 
upon him as he d, and in his excited state it 
came back with a weight and force which he could 
not help feeling strongly, while yet he thought it 
ridiculous to do so. ith every step he took, the 
influence grew stronger, until with a‘ Pshaw!’ of 
contempt at his weakness, he positively turned 
back, and resolved to keep the appointment, even 
though he was confident the Captain must have 
forgotten all about it, and indeed was now 
probably sleeping off his unusually hearty meal 
in the parlour of some less pretentious tavern. 
He felt this, yet he could not help returning, 
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because there might be something at the bottom 
of the Captain’s mystery, and he might really 
keep his appointment. So, as just said, he turned 
back, dissatisfied though he was with himself, 
and inclined at every step to face round and 
hurry to the railway station. However, he reached 
the tavern, and entered the coffee-room, which was 
now nearly deserted. A couple of City clerks, 
who were probably working overtime, were dining 
in one corner, and a couple of waiters were gossip- 
ping in another; but for these the place was 
empty. 

Taking up a newspaper, Mr Burton whiled away 
the time as best he might; he had made up his 
mind to wait ten minutes beyond the completion 
of the two hours, and no more; and as the hand 
of the coffee-room clock slowly approached the 
point, he felt glad to think how little chance 
there was of the shabby Captain’s appearance. 
The hand entered the last five minutes; Mr 
Burton laid down his paper with a sigh of 
relief ; but as he did so, the door creaked, the 
greasy hat, followed by the somewhat soddened 
visage of the Captain, was thrust in; a glance 
round the room shewed that Mr Burton was 
there; and shutting the door behind him as 
carefully and cautiously as though he were Guy 
Fawkes, or a melodramatic bandit, he approached 
the ex-colonial merchant almost on tiptoe. 

It was not difficult to see that the Captain had 
been drinking a little more—possibly a good deal 
more, for he was well seasoned in that respect ; 
for even if his bleared eye had not told as much, 
his husky voice would have been sufficient. Ex- 
ceedingly impressive was, or was meant to be, his 
hoarse whisper as he said: ‘All right! Mr Burton. 
I’m agoing to clear off old debts now; for I am 
a man who never forgets a benefit or loses sight of 
a friend. Come out for a moment” Hewrung Mr 
Burton’s hand as he spoke with a warmth which 
the latter could very well have excused, and then 
led the way from the room he had but just so care- 
fully entered. 

The court in which the tavern was situated had 
one or two blind nooks in it, leading nowhere ; 
and the Captain drawing Mr Burton into one of 
these, glanced warily around, and then dropping 
his voice to a still hoarser and still more impres- 
sive whisper—quite audible, however, for his 
breath came hot on the side of his hearer’s face— 
said : ‘You are in with the Gulf of Carpentaria and 
Northern Australia Bank—are you not ?’ 

‘I am, returned Burton, who shuddered at 
the question, in spite of his contempt for the 
speaker, 

‘Then get out, if you can!’ hoarsely continued 
the other. ‘They are blown on. They will be 
up a tree in two days from this.—Don’t ask me any 
more; but if I owe you any trifle of money, I have 

aid you now. Observe! They. Are. Blown,’ 
Fre pronounced these last three words as we have 

iven them, as if each word were a sentence, and 

a accompanied them with three distinct taps of 
his forefinger upon his reddened nose. And with 
that he hurried off, leaving Mr Burton at once 
astonished and alarmed. 

He understood enough of the Cuptain’s habits to 
know that his associates were of a very crafty and 
dangerous class ; that like other birds of prey, 
they had the keenest possible scent for a moribund 
carcass, and that if there really were anything 


wrong with the Gulf—as the bank was familiarly 
termed—or any other bank, such men would be 
the first to know of it. How such men know, is 
as great a mystery to us as it was to Mr Burton. 
But somehow they contrive to make money out of 
the wreck and ruin, In vain he tried to pooh-pooh 
the half-intelligible utterances of the Captain; and 
as he slowly retraced his steps to the terminus, 
tried to persuade himself that he had been listen- 
ing but to the senseless maundering of a three 
parts drunken man, And yet, the Captain was not 
senseless—Burton felt that. Intoxicated or partly 
so, he might be; and it was rare that he was seen 
entirely sober; but there was a meaning in his 
husky voice, and a warning even in the unsteady 
glance of his eye, which effectually prevented Mr 
Burton from despising his mysterious hints, 

On his arrival at his house he, very sensibly, 
told his wife all that had occurred ; and she, who 
very well remembered the disreputable but craft 
old Captain in by-gone years, was fully as cr 
anniek as her husband. But what was to be 
done? It was very well to admit that there was 
danger ahead ; but how were they to avert it? 
Judging from what they had already seen, the 
papers of the next day might contain the news of 
the total collapse of the trusted bank, and four- 
fifths of all that Burton owned in the world might 
in an instant be swept away. His investment, it 
must be aeebnel was in the chief office, in 
the Australian continent ; and he could not with- 
draw it in London, excepting after a delay which 
of course would be utterly fatal, if any disaster 
really did threaten the bank, 

But Burton was a man of decision and energy, 
otherwise this tale would not have been written ; 
and after a disturbed and almost sleepless night, 
he rose with a settled resolution in his mind, He 
rose early, and after a show of eating his break- 
fast, left for London in such good time that he 
was there by eight o'clock. His first proceedin 
was to obtain a shipping list. By this he foun 
that the mail left for Australia that evening, 
and that a private steamer left the docks that very 


morning—within three hours—also for Australia, — 


His mind was at once made up. It is true that 


the time was excessively short for what he pro- | 
posed to do; but he was not in a mood to be | 


daunted by a little. A telegram told his wife of 
his intended departure—he had partly prepared 
her for this before leaving. He then hurried to 
his London bank, and drew out nearly the whole 
of his balance, and while doing this, he heard 
some muttered conversation among the strangers 
waiting at the counter; which proved that others 
besides himself suspected the soundness of the 
Gulf Bank. Ina few minutes’ time he had paid 
for his passage by the Cerberus, and was pleased to 
hear the clerk who took his money say—although 
he knew well enough it was a mere matter of 
course—that she was a remarkably fast vessel, a 
splendid sea-boat, and sure to beat the mail by at 
the very least—the clerk was emphatic on this 

int—at the ve-ry least from a week to ten days. 

'o an old colonist, half an hour in an outfitter’s 
was quite enough to supply him with all he 
required; and, when shortly before noon he 
stepped upon the gangway leading to the Cerberus, 
no one would have supposed that three or four 
hours before he had not dreamed of the existence 
of such a vessel. 
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The captain of the Cerberus—which splendid sea- 
boat had her steam up and her decks pretty 
nearly cleared of idlers by the time Mr Burton 
arrived—was rather surprised at this unexpected 
accession to his list of passengers, which by the 
way was but a scanty one, the immediate sailing 
of the mail-boat effectually checking anything like 
a plethora. There was something in the look 
ae manner of the new-comer however, which 
impressed the skipper, and he inwardly decided 
that he should be very friendly with the latest 
arrival, In coming to this conclusion he was a 
truer prophet than he at all suspected. 

The mail herself could not have been more 
punctual in starting than was the Cerberus. The 
noonday sun was shining brilliantly on a beauti- 
fully calm and tranquil day in spring when she 
cast loose from her moorings; her great engines 
began to beat and throb; and in five minutes 
more her few passengers were gazing over her 
stern at the receding quay which they had just 
left, and the faces of those who still stood there, 
waving their caps and handkerchiefs, were indis- 
tinct and blurred. All that day and all that night 
she made steady way; the next morning dawned 
brilliantly ; the good ship was well into the English 
Channel; and on the day following, the great 
Atlantic would be fairly beneath her keel. Mr 
Burton felt as he sat at breakfast that his voyage 
had begun auspiciously ; but the next instant came 
the damping thought that the mail-boat had also 
started under favourable auspices, and he remem- 
bered too that let her auspices be favourable or 
not, she was bound under a penalty to make the 
voyage in a fixed number of days. He was suffi- 
ciently versed in nautical matters, and especially 
steam nautical matters, to know that although 
they were making very fair progress, they were 
by no means doing their utmost, nor indeed was 
it likely that they would press on with any extra- 
ordinary energy, as there was no need for the 
vessel to arrive by any given day at the Gulf. 
Although this might have been said of the ship 
and her passengers generally, it by no means 
applied to Mr Burton, who keeping his eye on 
the captain, when for the first time he saw the 
latter enter his little sanctum on the deck, boldly 
followed him. The captain turned with a some- 
what surprised air, and said ‘Yes, sir?’ as 
though Mr Burton had spoken, and clearly 
intended to ask ‘ What next ? 

Burton quietly closed the door after him, and 
could not help smiling as he did so, for he felt 
that this proceeding must strike the skipper much 
as the cautious closing of the tavern door by 
the other Captain had struck him. However, he 
said: ‘Can you spare me three minutes, Captain 
Bowman ?’ 

‘Certainly, sir; I am at your service,’ replied 
the commander ; but as he spoke, a slight cloud 
eame over his bronzed face and altered its hearty 
expression, for he thought, even when he made his 
civil reply—‘ Now, what’s up? Are you some 
precious forger or swindler who is going to confide 
in me? Or are you a detective, who thinks there 
is some one on board whom he must arrest ?” 

‘Don’t think that there is any great trouble to 
you in my application,’ said Burton, smiling again, 
for he partly divined the other’s thoughts ; ‘ yet 
I want you to do me a favour—a very great 
favour, captain.’ 


The skipper looked an interrogation; and 
Burton went on: ‘Can your boat, doing her 
best, with her half-a-day’s start, beat the mail?’ 

‘She could perhaps,’ returned the seaman, with 
an emphasis which implied that she was not very 
likely to try. 

‘I daresay,’ pursued Burton, ‘that to do so will 
give you some trouble, more work, and perhaps 
incur some extra expense for fuel and the like?’ 

‘It would,’ said the captain briefly. 

‘And cause more work to others also, I sup- 
pose?’ continued Burton, 

‘It would, again answered the skipper. ‘The 
engineer would grumble more than a little, for 
' we have not enough stokers for a voyage at full 
speed,’ 

‘Have you sufficient coal ?’ asked Burton. 

‘Why—yes, perhaps we have,’ was the reply ; 
but there was an increasing dryness in Captain 
Bowman’s tone which seemed to imply that he 
had had almost enough of the conversation. 

Burton saw this, and went straight to the point. 
‘Captain Bowman,’ he said, ‘I have the most press- 
ing of reasons for wishing to arrive at the Gulf 
before the mail. My only chance was to come by 
you; and I now ask you to get every knot out of 
the Cerberus that canvas and steam can compass, 
and, to be point-blank with you, let me say it 
shall be at my expense, I will pay, beforehand 
if you choose to estimate it, for every pound of 
extra coal you burn, so your employers shall not 
lose. I will, with your permission, pay your 
engineers double wages for the trip; and if you 
will accept it, I shall be glad to hand you this 
bank-note for one hundred pounds,’ With dra- 
matic effect, he drew the note from his waistcoat 
pocket as he spoke, and offered it to the captain. 

The sailor quite staggered back in his surprise, 
and gasped out: ‘Why—what—what is the 
reason ?’ 

‘The reason,’ interrupted Burton, ‘is simply 
that it is well worth my while, having great 
financial interests at stake, to spend three or four 
hundred pounds in beating the mail. It can do you 
no harm to comply with my request. No one will 
suffer ; your passengers will all be pleased ; the 
money shall be paid whether you win the race or 
not, which is only fair, as the work will have been 
done in any case. Now, captain, I know you are 
a good-hearted fellow; you can confer a great 
benefit on me and mine by obliging me, and some- 
thing tells me you will help me if you can,’ 

‘ Well, said the skipper, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, ‘I will, It’s a bargain. I will take your 
money, because I shall have earned it. I should 
advise you to speak to the first-officer, Mr 
Keeler ; he is a poor man with a large family, 
so he won't object; and to Mr Nutt, the chief- 
engineer. Make your own terms with them, and 
they will manage the rest. I think we shall get 
in before the mail, for the Cerberus is the best of 
our line; while the Maelstrom, which is luckily 
running this trip, is the smallest and slowest of 
the mail-service. Not but what,’ he added warn- 
ingly, ‘they are all very fast, and we shall have 
to work very hard to beat her by as many hours 
as we started before her,’ 

Mr Burton thanked the captain, and actin 
upon his advice, sought the first-otficer an 
the engineer. With them he had no ditticulty ; 
the prospect of double pay for the whole of the 
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voyage was sufficient to induce them to undertake 
any amount of work. The working-engineers 
were equally ready ; and within two hours of his 
conversation with the skipper, the Cerberus was 
making a couple of knots additional per hour ; 
which was equal, as Mr Burton kept repeating to 
himself, to several hundred miles per week. 

How earnestly he wished that the crank-shaft 
of the mail would break, her screw get out of 
order, or some casualty, not fatal, but retarding, 
would happen to their dreaded pursuer ; that is, 
if she were still the pursuer, and had not already 
got ahead of them. It never seemed possible, in 
all his speculations, that any such accidents could 
happen to his vessel; she was of course to run 
an unchecked and uncheckered voyage ; and so 
indeed it happened. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


We have in a former article mentioned the 
characteristics of ‘The Speaker,’ who occupies a 
high and honourable position, and who, during 
the heat of debates when party-feeling runs 
high, has a delicate and difficult part to play. 
It is curious to analyse the composition of the 
se House, elected in 1874, Lawyers, one 

undred and thirty-nine; sons of peers, ninety- 
two ; squires or land-proprietors, one hundred and 
twenty-nine; army, ninety-five ; merchants, one 
hundred ; baronets, sixty-four ; sons of members, 
fifty-five ; sons of baronets, twenty-five ; bankers, 
twenty-four; knights, eleven; sons of knights, 
seventeen; navy, twelve; brewers, seventeen ; 
engineers, eight; diplomatists, six; newspaper 
proprietors, nine ; medical men, six; Irish peers, 
five ; university professors, four ; farmers, three ; 
dissenting minister, one; accountant, one; miners, 
two. This enumeration must not be taken with 
any strictness, for many members find a place in 
it two or three times over. Some lawyers are also 
sons of members; some sons of peers are also 
army officers ; some merchants are also bankers ; 
and so on ; insomuch that the total, as it stands, 
comes out at more than eight hundred, instead of 
the real six hundred and fifty or so. Neverthe- 
less, the meaning will be understood in relation to 
the predominant position of each member. The 
social standing of members may not be greatly 
different from what it was previously ; yet every 
one who candidly reads the newspapers must see 
that there is somehow a serious falling off. The 
knowledge of business and the manners that have 
been frequently displayed have too often been of 
alow type. It may be safely averred that from 
one cause or other, the character of the House 
has not improved. The airing of crotchets, which 
come to nothing, has become a staple business, 
Precious time is consumed in talk or in senseless 
obstruction. The art of judicious legislation seems 
scarcely to be understood, 

Much of a curious nature is connected with 
what is technically called a ‘count’ or count-out,’ 
If a member desires, for any reason, to check the 
progress of a particular discussion on any one 
evening, there are two modes which the rules of 
the House permit him to adopt—namely adjourn- 
ment, and counting the House. He may move, in 
the very midst of a debate, that the House adjourn ; 
if the House does not at once assent to this, a 
division takes place, usually with the effect of 


defeating the motion. Or it may be moved that 
the debate (not the House) be adjourned ; and this 
in like manner is made the subject of division, 
involving the consumption of a large measure of 
valuable public time. If two members choose to 
play this game in partnership, one moving the 
adjournment of the House and the other the 
adjournment of the debate, the check to the 
progress of busiuess is really serious, It is found 
a difficult thing to stop this mode of procedure 
without infringing on the individual liberty of 
members in freedom of debate. The method of 
interruption by counting the House is founded on 
the rule that forty members must be present to 
form a quorum. If at any time during a sitting 
of the House (except when in committee) a member 
moves that the House be counted, the Speaker at 
once proceeds to do so; he directs a two-minute 
sand-glass to be turned, to permit the entrance of 
such members as may be in any of the adjoining 
rooms or corridors ; he orders strangers to with- 
draw, and deliberately counts the members present 
at the expiration of the two minutes. If the 
number be less than forty, the House instantly 
ceases business for that day or night, however 
important may be the matters under discussion. 
This is a ‘count-out ;’ and to prevent its occur- 
rence, members sometimes make a point of ‘kee 
ing a House,’ taking precautions that there shall 
never be less than forty present. 

What is called by the newspapers ‘a Scene in 
the House’ povnsates & involves some slight depar- 
ture from the strict rules of debate. The members, 
it must be confessed, rather relish a scene than 
otherwise. It is dull work to listen for hours 
together to speeches marked by few flashes of 
humour or bursts of eloquence ; the members feel 
temporary relief in some incident which they 
know nevertheless to be scarcely creditable. A 
scene is sometimes merely another name for 
excited curiosity, to know in what way an im- 
portant division will tend when five or six hun- 
dred members are present, perhaps at two or three 
o’clock in the morning. It is more strictly a scene 
when quarrelsome or offensive words are used. 
These are guarded against as much as possible 
by the rules of the House. One rule is, that 
no member may mention another by name. 
‘Honourable member,’ ‘right honourable gentle- 
man,’ ‘honourable and learned friend,’ ‘ honour- 
able and gallant colonel,’ such are the euphuisms 
which are found to be salutary during a heated 
debate, when the use of the surname might lead 
to irritating personalities. In the House of Peers 
this rule is carried so far as to be sometimes con- 
fusing and wearisome—‘ the Noble Marquis who 
intervened between the Right Reverend Prelate 
and the Noble Earl, in replying to the Noble 
and Learned Lord on the Woolsack and the 
Noble and Gallant General ;’ and so forth. 

The imputation of bad motives, or motives 
different from those professed, is a license not 

ermitted, but too frequently indulged in, The 
Rpcaker is empowered to check charges of wilful 
misconstruction of language, or insinuations of 
falsehood and deceit. If contemptuous or insult- 
ing words are used, the House may require them 
to be withdrawn, and an apology made. Suppos- 
ing the offender refuse to retract, and a demand 
for ‘satisfaction’ out of doors be ong Me 
duelling is now gone out of fashion in England 
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—the Speaker may direct the Sergeant-at-arms to 
take both members into custody, and detain them 
until pledges have been given that the matter 
shall be carried no further. 

The official just named, the Sergeant-at-arms, 
has peculiar functions assigned to him. He owes 
his position mainly to the existence of a right, 
maintained and exercised by the Commons from 
early times, to take into custody any person guilty 
of ‘contempt’ or disobedience of the House. The 
right has been disputed in a few instances; but 
the judicial tribunals, if appealed to, always 
admit its existence. The Sergeant-at-arms is 
appointed by the Crown under a warrant from 
the Lord Chamberlain, by patent under the Great 
Seal; but after his appointment he becomes a 
servant of the House, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Speaker. There is a special scene in 
the House when this gentleman is ordered to take 
an erring legislator into custody. 

When disorderly words are used, any member 
may move that they ‘be taken down’ by the Clerk 
—not a very severe punishment, but an admo- 
nition not to do the like again. Members must 
keep in their places during a debate ; if otherwise, 
they may be ‘called to order,’ and the Speaker 
sees that the order is obeyed, either through the 
instrumentality of the Sergeant-at-arms, or more 
usually by a little courteous expostulation, A 
buzz of conversation, often heard during a dull 
and prosy debate, or in a moment of excitement, is 
checked by the Speaker whenever it becomes too 
apparent. Hisses or other modes of discourteous 
interruption during a speech are not permitted : 
a rule imperfectly obeyed however when the 
House is full and the members excited. Cries of 
‘Hear, hear’ and ‘Question, question’ are per- 
mitted. The latter denotes that the member who 
is addressing the House is wandering from the 
immediate subject; the Speaker mildly admo- 
nishes him, generally with the desired effect. 
Sometimes, however, ‘Question, question’ is an 
irregular mode of hinting to a lumbering orator 
that an end to his speech is greatly desired. 
Although ‘ Hear, hear’ may imply approbation, 
the words may be annoying if pronounced with a 
peculiar intonation implying irony, banter, sneer, 
satire, sarcasm, and if accompanied by shrugs and 
gesticulations. The Speaker can generally esti- 
mate these various meanings of the cry, and 
interposes his authority if necessary. One of the 
many advantages possessed by the British House 
of Commons is the absolute impartiality of the 
Speaker, President, or Chairman. He is impartial 
between the Crown and the legislature, between 
the government and the opposition, between the 
retrogressive party and the progressive party. 

‘Strangers in the House’ are the subjects of 
a somewhat curious rule. No stranger may be 
present while the House is sitting ; consequently 
the reporters for the newspaper press, and visitors 
admitted by members’ orders, are acting irregu- 
larly. It is one of those rules which, though 
habitually neglected, has never been formally 
rescinded ; members are however, once now and 
then reminded of its existence, somewhat to their 
one and even annoyance, Thirty years ago, 
without any real cancelling of the rule, its prac- 
tical enforcement as a general custom was aban- 
doned. A Ladies’ Gallery has been provided and 
a Reporters’ Gallery, and a Speaker’s Gallery, and 


a Gallery for such of the public as succeed in 
obtaining members’ orders. What strangers may 
not do is to appear in any part of the body of 
the House where the members sit, or in the 
Members’ Gallery. To shew however, that the 
old rule still exists, a member may at any time 
announce that he ‘ espies strangers in the House ;’ 
and if this be so, the Speaker at once orders them 
to withdraw, even though the general wish of the 
House be otherwise. On one occasion, when the 
House had in this way been cleared of strangers, 
the debate went on for two hours without even 
any parliamentary reporters of the newspapers 
being present ; this occurred a second time in the 
same session. Thereupon a Committee of the 
House was —— to report whether the rule 
might safely be rescinded ; but it was ultimately 
pronounced to be valuable as a last resource. In 
another year another Committee made a like 
report. The instances of this kind, when a member 
declares (as if it were an astounding fact) that 
he ‘espies strangers in the House,’ usually occur 
when some details are expected to be given during 
debate not fitted for ladies to listen to or to 
be printed in newspapers. A curious rule pre- 
vailed for many years that soldiers in uniform 
were not oamniel to enter the House, as strangers, 
even when other strangers were admitted. On 
one occasion two soldiers who had members’ 
tickets were refused admission; complaint was 
made against this as a strange proceeding on the 
part of the doorkeepers. The Speaker stated that 
the rule had been in force since the early part 
of the century. The House willingly relaxed 
the rule ; and soldiers are now permitted to enter 
wearing their uniforms but not their side-arms.— 
Clearing the House to prepare for a division is, 
we need hardly say, a different thing from clearing 
it because some one ‘espies strangers in the 
House,’ 


MY FIRST ‘GERMAW’ 
‘I am afraid girls, it won’t be a very gay winter, 
so many families here are in mourning ; however, 
you shall have some dancing, for I have invita- 
tions for you for four “ Germans,” and no doubt 
others will come in after Christmas.’ 

‘How delightful!’ said Alice. ‘I have often read 
about Germans in American books. But as I have 
never quite understood what they meant, it will 
be charming to see really for one’s self.’ 

‘I have danced the German in England,’ said 
Mrs Linton; ‘but you don’t often meet with it 
there, and when you do, it has generally been 
introduced by Americans, It gets rather monoto- 
nous when you have it constantly ; but for a while 
I daresay you will find it amusing.’ 

This scrap of conversation took place in a 

car that was gliding smoothly along by 
the side of the beautiful Hudson, That afternoon 
however, it only looked sternly majestic; for the 
sky and broad reflecting bosom of the river were 
heavy with leaden-gray clouds, that blurred the 
outlines of the Catskill Mountains, and darkened 
the sombre pines, fringing their summits, and 
nestling on their slopes into heavy masses of 
melancholy shadow. With ashiver I swung my 
comfortable lounge-chair round on its pivot, and 
faced the interior of the carriage, American 
palace cars have during the last year or two 


worse 
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nearly seven years ago, and I looked with amaze- 

ment and pleasure at the luxury and finish of 
| everything around me, from the swing-chairs 
placed by the windows to the beautiful bird’s- 
eye maple and walnut fittings. 

My cousin Alice and myself were English girls, 
who had been invited to spend six months at 
- West Troy, a small village about four miles from 

Albany. Mrs Linton, our kind hostess, was a 

real American lady. She was very small, with 

clear-cut delicate features, keen blue eyes that 
_ nothing escaped, hair rolled back from a low 
_ broad forehead ; and though her age was scarcely 
_ thirty, falling behind in a mass of silvery gray 
curls, This early grayness was, I was*told, a 
peculiarity in her mother’s family. Her move- 
ments were particularly quick and active, yet 
always noiseless and graceful, She talked inces- 
santly, but was always amusing. Anecdote, quota- 
tion, repartee, and witticism fell from her lips 
in a sparkling stream; and though a married 
woman in a — where unmarried ladies rule 
in society, she was always surrounded by admirers, 
and engaged for dances and Germans for weeks 
beforehand. To complete her portrait, she was 
always richly dressed, with perfect taste, her style 
and the occasion being carefully studied. She had 
married an Indian officer, and his thoroughly 
English face and rather ponderous style of speak- 
ing formed an amusing contrast to her vivacious 
manner. 

True to the promise of the preceding wie 
we looked out next morning on a white world. 
The snow lay in a deep drift across the road, and 
weighed down the sturdy branches of the maple 
in front of our window. The sight was not accom- 
panied by the feelings of discomfort a sharp frost 
| generally produces when seen early in the morning 

ies the windows of an English bedroom ; for the 
register stove was open, and a delicious flood of 
warm air poured into the room; so we dressed in 
comfort, pausing to admire the a as it 
passed, its crimson prow throwing the snow off 
the tram-track in a feathery white shower, 

‘Wouldn’t they think us mad, in England?’ 
said Alice, as she stepped into the sleigh in which, 
thanks to the snow, we were able to go to our 
first German. 

No doubt they would ; for notwithstanding we 
were in ball attire, and the thermometer several 
degrees below zero, we were going to drive five 
miles in an open sleigh, However, as our wraps 
were fur-lined, our heads swathed in ‘clouds,’ our 
hands enveloped in long fur-lined gloves, the 
sleigh filled nearly up to our necks with shawls 
and fur ‘robes, and a huge hot soap-stone com- 
forted our feet, we were very snug, and I leaned 
back luxuriously, and watched the stars, which 
appeared to snap and blaze in the wonderfully 
clear frosty air. The horses seemed to fly, as they 
sped noiselessly over the smooth snow, their silver 
bells chiming merrily. We were told it was 
against the law for any horse or carriage to be 
without a bell. The runners of the sleighs and 
horses’ feet making no sound, the tinkling of the 
bells is the only means of preventing eoquent 
collisions. 

On arriving at Mrs Vandermilton’s—Albany 
was originally a Dutch settlement, and many of 
the oldest families have decidedly Dutch names— 


| become common sights in England ; but this was 


we were shewn into a bright cosy-looking bed- 
room. Instead of being warmed by hot-air pipes 
or the dead-looking anthracite, a fire of English 
coal burned in the grate, and gave a delightfully 
home-like air to the room. The furniture was 
covered with a pretty rosy chintz, the mantel-piece 
veiled with a valence of the same, underneath 
which hung a pair of curtains, now looped back 
from the fire, but intended in summer to fall over 
and hide the grate. The apartment was half- 
library, half-bedroom, or rather it was two rooms 
divided during the daytime by folding-doors, but 
left open at night—a plan often followed in 
America, where what is called the ‘blind-room,’ 
down-stairs, forms a second reception-room. The 
dining-room is generally a small insignificant 
apartment at the back of the other two, 

On descending to the reception-room we were 
introduced to the hostess, who was very pretty and 
graceful, about four-and-twenty, and as I heard a 
gentleman enthusiastically remark, ‘the sweetest 
thing in the house.’ With the kind desire to put 
the English strangers at their ease, a set of Lancers 
was got up. I don’t remember who my partner 
was; but asI went through the ‘grande chaine’ for 
the last time, a gentleman whom I had mentally 

ut down as the typical Yankee—tall, thin, sharp- 
featured, and long-haired—squeezed my hand, and 
whispered, ‘German. I caught the word very 
imperfectly, and thought it rather impertinent, 
but supposed it might be the American indepen- 
dence of the laws of etiquette, and made no reply. 
After we had finished the Lancers, and as Mrs 
Linton, who looked like a fairy in pale blue and 
diamonds, was telling us who the people were, I 
noticed the same gentleman standing close by, 
and as she said: ‘Have you a partner for the 
German?’ to my astonishment he observed : 
‘Yes; you are engaged to me;’ on which he was 
introduced as Mr Amasa Perkins, and turned out 
both agreeable and amusing. As the room was 
arranged and > a fell into their places I 
began to tremble, and my cousin and I tele- 
graphed glances of dismay ; for indeed to English 
girls of retiring dispositions, a ‘German,’ yg 
where all are strangers, is rather an ord The 
room was a very large one; the dancers were all 
seated round the walls, leaving a large open space, 
and as seldom more than two couples dance at the 
same time, any ungraceful dancing or false steps 
are clearly seen, and, as I found out, sharply criti- 
cised. We were told there are about forty figures, 
but seldom more than five or six are danced ; for 
as every couple goes through the same figure, if a 
large assembly it takes a long time, and makes 
it very tedious. A gentleman who knows the 
figures well is asked to be the leader; and the 
lady whom the hostess particularly wishes to 
honour, is his partner. The leaders are appointed 
when the invitations are sent out, to give them 
time to consult which figures are to be chosen; 
and it is etiquette for the gentleman to send his 

rtner a bouquet of flowers. They sit at the 

ead of the room, and begin every figure. It is 
rather a fatiguing honour for the lady, as every 
gentleman has to take her out at least once during 
the evening, Ata little table at the end of the 
room sits a lady who dispenses the ‘favours,’ which 
are generally rosettes, button-hole bouquets, sur- 
oo fans, ribbon bracelets with bells attached, 


xes of bonbons, &c. 
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I found my companion so amusing that, as I 
sat near the leader, I had scarcely noticed how 
the figure was being danced, when he suddenly 
exclaimed: ‘It is our turn now;’ whisked me 
twice round the room in a rapid valse @ trois temps, 
led me to the lady with the favours, who gave 
me a flower; and left me standing panting by the 
table. As I saw Mr Perkins present his flower to 
a lady who rose immediately and began the 
waltz, it dawned upon me i was expected to 
select a gentleman on whom to bestow my favour. 
I felt rather embarrassed as I looked round the 
room at the strange faces, many gazing with 
curiosity and amusement at the ‘English girl,’ 
but managed to select a mild inoffensive-looking 
little man. On presenting my flower however, 
what self-possession I had retained forsook me, 
when instead of taking it, he held outa pin, and 
requested me to place it in his coat. Not being 
accustomed to such familiarities with strange 
gentlemen I felt my face flush up a rich crimson 
while I did so. I glanced at Alice, and she gave 
me a look of horror. However I may say, before 
we left America we regarded it with all the 
philosophical indifference of American belles. 

In the next round the May-pole was brought in. 
Plaited round it were ribbons of different colours, 
each being fastened by the centre to the pole. 
Four ladies and as many gentlemen took the loose 
ends, and after passing through a kind of maze to 
up-plait the ribbons, danced with those who held 
the corresponding ends. A great deal of the 
enjoyment of the evening depends on getting a 
nice partner, as unless you are taken out very 
often, you have nearly three hours of each other’s 
society, and in three hours a tedious amount of 
conversation can be gone through. I heard a girl 
say she had danced so many Germans with one 
gentleman she had not a thing more to say to 
him, which was rather unfortunate, as he evi- 
dently thought he had plenty to tell her. In the 
first of the three hours, conversation is generally 
very brisk ; in the second, slight pauses may be 
observed, and the last hour is often passed in 
complete silence. 

After several figures had been performed, supper 
was announced. It was served in a way which at 
first seemed strange to our English ideas, but 
which certainly has a great advantage over our 
plan, which requires a large supper-room. The 
ladies drew their seats into little groups as inclina- 
tion prompted. Those who felt the room hot, sat 
in the hall or camped on the stairs. The gentle- 
men brought each lady a large serviette. They 
were then waited upon by their partners, or some- 
times as a happy change, by somebody else’s 
partner, The first course generally consisted of 
stewed terrapin (a small kind of turtle), or oysters 
fried, stewed, or pickled. Chicken salad followed, 
then cake, and an enormous plate of several kinds 
of ice-cream, perhaps strawberry, banana, pistache, 
and lemon, a large spoonful of each. In America 
it is considered extremely ill-bred to eat all that is 
on your plate. Some ladies carry this to an 
extreme, and will merely take a spoonful or two 
in an elegant languid kind of way, as if eating 
were such a vulgar habit, they merely conformed 
to it in appearance not to offend the prejudices of 
ordinary mortals, That this delicacy is merely 
assumed I can bear witness. An unaffected health 
American will eat twice the quantity an Englis 


girl will, and in half the time. I have frequently 
heard girls say, when no gentleman was near: 
‘Now, what am I todo? I am frightfully hungry ; 
but I must leave something. I think a few lettuce- 
leaves would make the greatest show ;’ and the 
lettuce-leaves would be left accordingly. 

There were several ladies present carrying three 
and four bouquets each, On expressing my 
astonishment to my partner, he said: ‘ Well, I 
for one would never send a bouquet to a lady if 
she didn’t wear it. When my sister “ came out” 
she had eleven sent, and when she stood to receive 
the guests she had them tied round her dress,’ 

Privately, I thought she must have looked 
intensely silly, but only said : ‘And what about 
the dancing? Didn’t she find them very incon- 
venient 

‘She removed them when the dancing com- 
menced,’ he replied, ‘and they were placed on the 
tables ; for as she could not cavry them all, she 
dared not carry one, as all the rejected ones would 
have been offended’ 

As I meditated on this awkward phase of 
American etiquette, I studied the faces of the 
ladies present, and came to the conclusion that 
English mists and rains are more favourable to a 
continuance of bloom and beauty than the extreme 
heat and cold of America. Girls of eighteen, in 
face, figure, and self-possession, would in England 
have passed for quite ten years older, Ladies a 
little past thirty were wrinkled and scraggy (no 
other word expresses it) as are seldom our healthy 
women of fifty. Another unfortunate thing is, 
that Americans adopt the fashions directly they 
appear without reference to age, complexion, or 
style. The fashionable coiffure of that time was 
to draw the hair straight from the face to the 
crown of the head, where it was tied and plaited, 
the plait being carried round the head as a coro- 
net, an inch or two from the forehead. At the 
back two long curls escaped from under the plait. 
This style requiring a peculiarly classical face to 
be becoming, was adopted by all, from girls of 
fifteen to matrons of fifty ; and the latter never 
thought of adding a lace lappet or feather to soften 
the harsh outline it produced. We were also 
shocked to see all the old ladies with quite low 
dresses, their poor thin arms and necks looking so 
terribly cold and unlovely that I longed to roll 
them up in a good warm shawl. How dreadful it 
is to see a struggle for the shadow of youth, when 
the reality has long eluded the grasp! 

It was well Mr Perkins danced the trois temps, 
or my recollections of my first German would not 
have been so pleasant as they are, ‘the Boston’ 
being a mystery to English eyes, everybody seem- 
ing to move languidly up and down as they felt 
inclined ; shewing off their trains to the best 
advantage being evidently the chief point to the 
ladies, The dancing was resumed for about an 
hour after supper, when hot beef-tea, in little old 
china cups, was brought in; and as we left the 
house, the snow squeaked loudly under our sleigh 
runners, which we were told was a sign of a strong 
frost. After a most delightful drive, beguiled, after 
we left the town, by songs and glees, we retired 
to bed, where in my dreams I danced over again 
my first German. 
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